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For “ The Friend.” 
Petroleum. 

Ten years ago petroleum was an article scarcely 
known outside of the chemist’s laboratory; the 
mass of mankind knew little, and cared still less 
about it. But now it is an important article of 
industrial use, and almost as essential to the com- 
fort and wants of the human family as coal. It 
has probably been accumulating in the earth, ever 
since man has existed upon it; and the evidences 
of its presence have always been as apparent as 
they were at the time immediately preceding its 
discovery. But man passed blindly, by and over 
these evidences, till the time arrived when it be- 
came of the greatest importance to him that a new 
substance for light aud fuel should be added to 
the fast failing ones already in use. What other 
hidden stores of comfort and wealth, may we not 
be daily passing and re-passing over, which, to 
future generations, may yield as great blessings 
as pretroleum does now to us? 

From time almost immeworial, it has been 
known that in Persia, and the vicinity of the Dead 
Sea, and also throughout the whole Birman En- 
pire, there were fissures or openings in the earth, 
from which there flowed spontaneously an oily 
iauid, known as Naptha, or Rock Oil, which the 
inhabitants of those countrics sometimes used for 
fuel, or for perpetual fires, which in Persia and 
Birmah became au object of worship. In modern 
times, a pitch lake one and a-half miles in cir- 
cumference, and of an unknown depth, was dis- 
covered in the island of Trinidad. The surface 
of this lake is incrusted with a hard coating, 
resembling solidified tar, upon which a man could 
venture some distance. But upon progressing 
towards the centre, the surface grows warmer and 
softer, and finally yielding to the weight, like 
what boys call “tickley bender” ice. This in- 
crustation appears to be partly owing to the cool- 
ing of the surface, and perhaps more to the oxyda- 
tion of the bitumivous substances of the lake. In 
still more recent times, and in our own country, 
there have been discovered in certain localities, 
«8 for instance, at Fredonia, N. Y.,and Kenawha, 

a., great quantities of an inflammable gas,—car- 
buretted hydrogen—issuing from the earth, suffi- 
cient in the former case to light the town, and io 
the latter, to be used instead of fuel, to evaporate 
the brine of the salt works in that valley. And 
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had been used for medicinal purposes, and quite|tioned veracity and knowledge, we are satisfied 
recently, and perhaps to the present time is so|that there are, at least, these two distinct sources 
used by ourselves, under the name of Seneca Oil.|from which petroleum of the present day is de- 
The inhabitants of Oil Creek valley have been/rived. The first source is vegetable; the second 
accustomed to collect oil from that creek, by|is avimal, most likely marine animals entirely. 
spreading woollen cloths upon the water and| No one now doubts the vegetable origin of all 
wringing them when saturated. Down the valley|kinds of coal ; and it is now a favorite theory with 
of this creek, there are-numerous ancient pits,|many that petroleum is distilled directly from the 
which appear to have been excavated for the pur-|softer kinds of coal, by the iuternal heat of the 
pose of collecting oil, but by whom made, no one| earth, somewhat in the same manner that the first 
can now tell. : kerosene oil was obtained by the artificial distilla- 
All these phenomenon,—the burning wells of| tion of bituminous coal io iron retorts. Chemists 
Persia, the oil springs of the Birman Empire, the|well know that the products obtained by the arti- 
pitch lake of Trinidad, the gaseous emanations of| ficial distillation of coal are exceedingly various, 
Fredonia and Kanawha, and the oily exudations|depending almost entirely upon the amount of 


of Seneca and Oil Creek, pointed unerringly to|heat and pressure. 


vast and widely diffused beds of hydro-carbons, 
stored within the bowels of the earth by the Crea- 
tor, for the use and benefit of man, awaiting only 
to be discovered and brought to the surface by 
his researches and ingenuity. Since that happy 
discovery, and during the last five years, the trade 
in petroleum has increased in an almost unbound- 
ed manner, and it now rivals in its importance, in 
the number of persons, and the amount of capital 
employed in it the coal trade itself, which might 
appropriately be styled its elder brother. 

As an illustration of the unexampled rapidity 
of increase in this trade, we will simply state that 
it was in the Kighth month of 1859, that petro- 
leum was first discovered in any quantity at Oil 
Creek, Pa. In 1861 a little over one million gal- 
lons were exported; in 1862, nearly eleven mil- 
lions ; in 1863, twenty-eight millions ; and during 
the present year it is estimated the amount ex- 
ported will reach the enormous sum of seventy- 
five millions of gallons. 


At a low temperature we ob- 
tain a tarry compound ; at a little higher tempera- 
ture, the heavier oils; a still further elevation of 
temperature will produce the finer kinds of coal 
oil; and at very high temperatures, the principal 
product is illuminating gas. The conditions to 
which the original vegetation of the earth has 
been subjected, have varied quite as much as, and 
perhaps more, than those of the coal in the retort, 
and hence we ought to expect as great a variety 
of products. Accordingly we find already elabo- 
rated for our use, a whole series of compounds, 
commencing with those rich in carbon and poor 
in hydrogen, and running through the various 
proportions, till we arrive at those rich in hydro- 
gen and poor in carbon, as follows: anthracite, 
bituminous and cannel coals, lignite, peat, asphalt, 
Trinidad pitch, petroleum, naptha, illuminating 
gas, and finally the miners fire damp. In those 
localities where petroleum is found, the greater 
temperature of the earth and the superincumbent 
pressure have been favorable to its production, 


Petroleum is now found in the large section of |and to that of the gasseous compounds ; and accord- 
country ying in Western Pennsylvania, Western |ingly the vegetable matter in these localities has 


New Yor 


, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and} been converted into petroleum, and hydro-carbon 


Canada West. It is generally found in Pennsyl-| gasses, and little or no coal is found in such dis- 


vania, underlying a strata of sandstone and shale, 
and varying in depth from 30 to 400 or 500 feet. 
In Canada and New York it is found in the lime- 
stone formations. In other localities it is found 
in various shaley formations, completely satura- 
ting the rocks ; and again it is found in still lower 
and the most ancient of rocks, along with fossils 
of marine animals, and corals. It is also found 
in geological formations which are not repositories 
of great bodies of vegetable or animal substances, 
and is rarely met with in the immediate proximity 
to beds of coal. Around volcanoes it is often 
seen floating upon the surface of the water; and 
to the south of Vesuvius, a spring of it is said to 
arise from the sea. Every where it is accom- 
panied by jets of carburetted hydrogen gas, and 
frequently by springs of salt water. Hence we 
see that its sources and origin are quite various. 
One portion is probably derived from the vege- 
table matter of the Carboniferous Epoch, and 
another from very ancient marine animals, which, 
according to Hugh Miller, once actually crowded 
the sea with their teeming millions, and consti- 


again at Seneca, N. Y., an oil was found floating’ tuted an almost compact mass of animal life. 


upon the surface of the pools and streams, whieh 
‘og had been known to the Indians, and by them| 


After considerable research among various sources 
of information, and examining authors of unques- 


tricts. 

As a still further confirmation of these views, 
that section of the United States where oil wells 
are successfully worked, is near the frontier line 
dividing the anthracite coal fields of the Atlantic 
slope, and the bituminous coal fields of the Mis- 
sissippi valley. In this region, the increased heat 
of the interior of the earth is manifested by the 
numerous hot springs which gush forth between 
the adjacent mountains of Western Virginia, and 
also by the many sulphur springs which are found 
there. Having now, as we think, proved satis- 
factorily that one source of petroleum is vegetable, 
we come next to treat upon the animal origin of 
another portion. As a step towards this we will 
first quote from a report on the oil district of Oil 
Creek, Penna., by T. 8S. Ridgway, mining engineer 
and geologist, who has carefully examined the en- 
tire oil region. ‘ He states” says the Annual of 
Scientific Discovery of 1864, “that at one place 
there is a mass of oil-bearing strata 1200 feet in 
thickness. This oil-bearing strata is broken up 
in huge cakes of sandstones and shales, having 
fissures between’ the strata, extending to a great 
depth, and these are generally filled with gravel 
aud pebbles. These openings are numerous in 
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Oil Creek, and ar 
to drillers in sea ne ease, a pipe 
was sunk 160 feet below the surface before the 
permanent rock was reached, while at a few yards 
distant the rock was reached at a depth of 30 feet. 
At a distance of about 530 feet from the surface 
there appears to be a great oil pool below, and for 
a distance of seven miles down to the mouth of 
Oil Creek, the flowing wells rise from it. Stones 
taken out. of oil-bearing rocks are employed in 
several places for buildings, and the petroleum 
may still be noticed sometimes trickling from their 
surfaces. T.S. Ridgway is convinced, from his 
examinations, that the petroleum is not produced 
from the coal fields, because in that case it would 
have to flow up hill into the oil basin. He says: 
‘Petroleum found in bituminous coal basins, no 
doubt, originates from beds of coal, but it is my 
opinion that the petroleum of Oil Creek valley, is 
the result of the decomposition of marine plants. 
The plants which produced the oil in the rock, 
existed and flourished at a long period of time 
before the vegetation which now fotms the coal 
beds; they are unlike the vegetable impressions 
found in the accompanying shales and clays 
associated with beds of coal ; and they grew where 
the flag stones and shales of Oil Creek were laid 
down by salt water currents. The climate was so 
hot, during this age of marine vegetation, and the 
growth of plants so rapid and rank, caused by the 
supposed large amount of carbonic acid and hy- 
drogen then composing the atmosphere, that these 
conditions on the face of the earth produced 
plants containing more hydrogen and less carbon, 
thau the plants which produced the coal beds, 
and hence their fermentation produced the petro- 
leum.’” 

Though T. 8S. Ridgway does vot here say one 
word in relation to an animal origin of petroleum, 
it is yet a great advance in that direction, for 
where marine plants are so fully proven to exist, 
there must have been in all probability marine 
animals also. Professor Henry D. Rodgers and 
M. Binney, have also arrived at the same conclu- 


_ sion in regard to the marine origin of many of our 


coal fields, basing their opinions upon the charac- 
ter of the plants and fossils found therein. In 
both Pennsylvania and New York, the wells are 
entirely outside of the coal fields, and so remote 
from it that we cannot well imagine any connec- 
tion between the oil and the coal beds. But in 
the Annual of Scientific Discovery for the year 
1861, there is an article which bears so directly 
upon the animal origin of petroleum that we can- 
not do better than to quote it entire; it is as fol- 
lows: “Concerning the origin of these oils, no 
doubt can be entertained that they have exuded, 
ot have been distilled from animal ‘or vegetable 
products, the relics of former ages, buried in se- 
dementary deposits. The oils of Northern Penn- 
sylvania come up through rocks below the coal 
measures, and which are older than the carboni- 
ferous limestones, which in this locality constitute 
the surface rocks. At the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association, 1860, Professor J. D. Whitney 
called attention to the fact that these oils had 
been obtained from the Hudson river group of 
Silurian rocks, in which few or no vegetable re- 
mains occur, thus leading to the inference that 
the oils may be entirely of animal origin. W. 
Denton, a geologist of Painsville, Ohio, from a 
careful investigation of the subject, also comes to 
the conclusion that these oils have in many in- 
stances, an animal origin, and that they have 
especially been derived from the substance of the 
coral animals of the Devonian and Silurian epochs. 
He says, ‘I have a large specimen of fossil coral, 
the celle of which are filled with pure Seneca or 


fuch perplexity? 


‘of them obtaified more thab a| 
undr ‘miles Wom @ coal region. I have sdme 

hundreds of corals, full of this oil, and these corals 

in the centre of limestoue blocks, bearing no trace 

of oil auywhere except iv the cells of the coral. 

I have seen a coral reef through which a creek 

has run, thus exposing it to the air, and from this 

reef the oil was flowing,—oil having that distine- 

tive smell which once smelled is never forgotten. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that the oil comes 
from coral reefs, lying probably in some cases two 
or three thousand feet below the surface. The 
coral cells having been crushed by the pressure of 
the superincumbent rocks, the oil has been forced 

out and collected in various crevices and reser-| 
voirs in the strata.’’’ These are the opinions of 
an eminent geologist, sanctioned by the editor of 
the Annual of Scientific Discovery, and therefore 
are entitled to full credence by us. And what 
further proof could we wish. Here we have ani- 
mal remains, far scparated from anygvegetable 
matter, containing petroleum in an almost pure 
state. We may therefore dismiss this part of our 
subject without further argument, aud simply 
affirm that there are two distinct sources of petro- 
leum : the first, and perhaps greatest, being vege- 
table, in many cases passing through the inter- 
mediate stage of bitumiuous cuals ; and the second, 
being derived from the marine animal remains of 
a remote antiquity. 

(To be continued.) 


mabbetlip Rania 
From “The Family Treasury.” 
Visits to Holy and Historic Places in Palestine. 
(Continued from page 99.) 
THE WATERS OF MEROM. 


The streams from Dan and Czsarea unite with 
several others and flow into a little lake, which is 
called in Scripture the “ waters of Merom.” On 
the north and east it is shut in by impenetrable 
marshes, but on the south-west is a considerable 
expanse of higher plain and rolling downs, above 
which, on the mountain side, are the ruins of the 
great city of Hazor. Here Jabin, the head of the 
northern Canaanitish tribes, assembled all his 
forces and numerous allies, and drew up his war 
chariots and cavalry, for a final attempt to drive 
back the Israelites. But God fought for Israel. 
The attack was sudden, and the rout’ complete. 
When I stood on the mountain-brow, near the 
ruins of that royal city, and looked down on the 
battle-field hemmed in by the river, the lake, the 
marshes, and the mountains, I saw how the panic- 
stricken Canaanites, with their horses and chariots, 
would be hurled together in confused and help- 
less masses on the marshy plain and in the narrow 
ravines, and would become an easy prey to the 
victorious Israelites, who “smote them until they 
left them none remaining, * * and houghed their 
horses, and burned their chariots with fires.” 
(Josh. xi.) This victory virtually completed the 
conquest of Palestine. 

A few miles below the lake the Jordan is span- 
ned by the “ Bridge of Jacob’s Daughters,”’—a 
name for which it is not easy to account. So far 
the Jordan glides lazily along through a grassy 
vale, between reedy banks, on which the buffalo 
and the wild swine find a fitting home, but at the 
bridge the vale becomes a wild ravine, and the 
sluggish stream a foaming torrent. Along its 
banks I rode, guided by an Arab chief, now fol- 
lowing the windings of the channel, now crossing 
a high projecting bluff. The mad river never 
rests until, breaking from its rocky barriers, it 
enters the rich plain of Bethsaida,—that Beth- 
saida near which Jesus fed the five thousand with 
five loaves (Luke ix. 10.) After a passing visit 
to the desolate site, I continued my journey, and 


found i teat pitched® 


t the mouth of the Jor- 


den. 


THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


It was a lovely spot. I sat there in my tent- 
door, and looked long and eagerly over one of the 
most interesting panoramas in the world. There 
was nothing to disturb me,—no din of human life, 
po jarring sound of human toil or struggle. The 
silence was profound. Even nature seemed to 
have fallen asleep. The river glided noiselessly 
past, and the sea spread out before me like a pol- 
ished mirror, reflecting from its glassy bosom the 
gorgeous tints of the evening sky, and both sea 
and river were fringed with a bright border of 
oleander flowers. East of the lake, the side of 
Bashan’s lofty plateau rose as a mountain chain, 
aud at its northern end my eye rested on the very 
scene of that miracle of mercy, where thousands 
were fed, and at its southern end, on that of the 
miracle of judgment, where “the whole herd of 
swine ran violently down a steep place, and per- 
ished in the waters.’”’ Away on the west the 
shattered ramparts of Tiberias seemed to rise out 
of the bosom of the lake, and behind them a dark 
mountain, in whose caverned cliffs repose the 
ushes of many a learned rabbio, while over all 
appeared the graceful rounded top of Tabor. 
Farther to the right, on the white strand, 1 saw 
the huts of Magdala, with the coast of Gennesaret 
extending from it northward to Capernaum,— 
Christ’s own city. Far on into the night I sat 
by the silent shore of Galilee, gazing, now on the 
dark outlines of hill and mountain, now on the 
crescent moon, as she rose in her splendour, and 
now onsthe bright stars, as they huog trembling 
in the deep dark vault of heaven. 


‘All things were calm, and fair, and passive. Earth 
Looked as if lulled upon an angel’s lap 
Into a breathless dewy sleep; so still, 
That I could only say of things, they be! 
The lakelet now, no longer vexed with gusts, 
Replaced upon her breast the pictured moon, 
Pearled round with stars.” 


CHORAZIN, BETHSAIDA, AND CAPERNAUM. 


Before the morning sun o’ertopped the hills of 
Bashan I was in the saddle. A ride of three 
miles westward along the shore brought me to the 
ruins of a large town. It was encompassed b 
such a dense jungle of thorns, thistles, and ran 
weeds, that I had to employ some shepherds to 
open a passage for me into the ruins. Clamber- 
ing to the top of a shattered wall I was able to 
overlook the whole site. What a view of desolation 
was that ! Not a house, not a wall, not asolitary pillar 
remains standing. Broken columns, hewn stones, 
sculptured slabs of marble, and great shapeless 
heaps of rubbish, half concealed by thorns and 
briars, alone serve to mark the site of a great and 
rich city. The Arabian does not pitch his tent 
there, the shepherd does not feed his flock there, 
—not a sound fell upon my ear as I stood amid 
those ruins save the gentle murmur of each wave 
as it broke upon the pebbly beach, and the mourn- 
ful sighing of the summer breeze through sun- 
scorched brambles; yet that is the place where 
Chorazin once stood! Chorazin heard but re- 
jected the words of mercy from the lips of its 
Lord, and he pronounced its doom,— Woe unto 
thee, Chorazin.” 

After riding some three miles farther along the 
lake I reached a little retired bay, with a pebbly 
strand,—just such a place as fishermen would de- 
light to draw up their boats and spread out their 
nets upon. Here were numerous gushing fout- 
tains, several old tanks and aqueducts, great heaps 
of rubbish, and fields of ruin. Two Arab tents 
were pitched a little way up on the hill side, but 
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I saw no other trace there of human habitation |black. pot, covered with sundry panes of glass, and | were now rapidly borne. The three foremost men 
or human life; and yet that is the site of Beth-|stand it in the sun. The water soon boils, and |rode upon the forehead of the avalanche, and were, 
saida,—the city of Andrew and Peter, James and jthe food is said to have a better flavour than if!at times, almost wholly immersed in the snow; 


John. (John 1. 44; Matt. iv. 18; Luke v. 10.) |cooked in the ordinary way. | but the moving layer was thinner behind, and Jen- 
Upon this strand Jesus called his first disciples. 


———— ni rose incessantly and, with desperate energy, 
Like Chorazin, this city heard and rejected his An Adventure in the Alps drove his feet into the firmer substance coders 
words, and like Chorazin, it has been left deso Se ee ee © His voice shouting, ‘Halt! Herr Jesus, halt!’ 
late. ‘* Woe unto thee, Bethsaida,’”” Professor Tyndall sends to the London Times a|was the only one heard during the descent. 


A few minutes more and I reached the brow of |narrative of a rather exciting adventure in the} «A kind of condensed memory, such as that 
a bluff promontory, which dips into the bosom of|Alps. On the 3d of July he and two friends with | described by people who have narrowly escaped 
the lake. Before me now opened up the fertile|@ couple of guides, Jenni and Walter, ascended |drowning, took possesion of me; and I thought 
plain of Gennesaret. At my feet, beneath the the Piz Morteratsch. The ascent was accomplish- | and reasoned with preternatural clearness as I rush- 
westero brow of the cliff, a little fountain burst |¢d safely, but not the descent, which was made|ed along. Our start, moreover, was too sudden and 
from its rocky basin. A fig-tree spreads its|#loyg the Morteratsch glacier :. ithe excitement too great to permit of the devel- 
branches over it, and gives it a name,—Ain-et-| “ We at length reached the point at which it)opment of terror. The slope at one place became 
Tia, “the fountain of the fig.” “Beside it are|was necessary to quit our morning’s track, and im-|less steep, the speed visibly slackened and we 
some massive foundations, scarcely distinguishable mediately afterwards got upon some steep rocks, |thought we were coming to rest; the avalanche, 
amid the rank weeds, and away beyond it, almost |Which were rendered slippery here and there by |however, crossed the brow which terminated this 
covered with thickets of thorns, briars, and gigau-|the water which trickled over them. To ourright|centler slope and regained its motion. Here H. 
tic thistles, I saw large heaps of ruins aud rub-|Was a broad couloir, which was once filled with |threw his arms around his friend, all hope for the 
bish. These, are all that now mark the site of |Snow, but this had melted and refrozen, so as to 
Caperoaum. Christ’s words are fulfilled to the expose a sloping wall of ice. We were all tied |and struggled for an instant to detach myself. 
letter, —“‘And' thou, Capernaum, which art ex-|together at this time in the fullowing order: Jenni| Finding this difficult I resumed the pull upon the 
alted unto heaven, shall be brought down to hell.” led, I came next, then my friend H, an intrepid 

On that day I climed a mountain peak which | mountaineer, then his friend L., and, last of all, 
commands the lake aud the Jordan valley, up to|the guide Walter. After deseending the rocks 
the waters of Merom. The principal scene of|for a time, Jenni turned and asked me whether | 
Christ’s public labours lay around me—a region thought it better to adhere to them or to try the | 
some thirty miles long by ten wide. When he|'ce slope toour right. I pronounced in favour of 
had his home at Capernaum, the whole country |the rocks, but he seemed to misunderstand me, 
was teeming with life, and bustle, and industry. and turned towards the couloir. He cut steps, 
No less than ten large cities," with numerous reached the snow, and descended carefully along 
villages, studded the shores of the lake, and the|it, all following him, apparently in good order. | had a bit of flesh removed from hia hand by col- 
plains and hill-sides around. The water was all| “After a little time he stopped, turned, and/fision against a stone; the pressure of the rope 
speckled with the dark boats and white sails of|lovked upwards at the last three men. He said had left black welts on my arms, and we all ex- 
Galilee’s fishermen. Eager multicudes® followed |something about keeping carefully in the tracks, | perienced a tingling sensation over the hands, like 
the footsteps of Jesus, through the city strects,|adding that a false step might detach an avalanche. | that produced by incipient frost-bite, which contin- 
over the flower-strewn fields, along the pebbly|The word was scarcely uttered when I heard the! yed several days. 
beach. What a woeful change has passed over sound ofa fall behind me, thena rush, and in aa 
the land since that time! The angel of destruc-;twinkling of an eye my two friends and their 
tion has been there. From that commanding guide, all apparently entangled together, whirled | 





time being extinguished, while I grasped my belt 


rope. My share of the work was, I fear, infini- 
tesiwal, but Jenni’s powerful strain made itself 
ifelt at last. Aided probably by a slight change 
jof inclination, he brought the whole to rest within 
a short distanéé of the chasma over which, had 
we preserved our speed, a few seconds would have 
carried us. None of us suffered serious damage, 
H. emerged from the snow with his forehead 
bleeding, but the wound was superficial. Jenni 











I found a portion of my watch 
chain hanging round my neck, another portion in 
my pocket—the watch itself was gone.” 

On the 16th of August Professor Tyndall made 


height, through the clear. Syrian atwosphere, ]|past me. I suddenly planted myself to resist their! an expeditiou in quest of his watch, which was 


was able to distinguish, by the aid of my glass, |Shock, butin an instant I was in their wake, for}found after a rather perilous search. ‘ It had re- 
every spot in that wide region, celebrated in sacred | their impetus was irresistible. A moment after-| mained eighteen days in the avalanche, but the 
history, or haflowed by sacred association. My | wards Jenni was whirled away, and thus alk five of | application of the key at once restored it to life, 
eye swept the lake, from north to south, from |s found ourselves riding downwards with uncon-|and it has gone with uuvarying regularity ever 
east to west; not a single sail, not a solitary boat | trollable speed on the back of an avalanche, which | since.” 
was there. My eye swept the great valley, the/* single slip had originated. When thrown down) 
little plains, the glens, the mountains sides from | by the jerk of the rope, I turned promptly on my 
base to summit—n.t a city, not a village, not a| face and drove my baton through the moviug snow, (Continued from page 102) 
house, not a sign of settled habitation was there, seeking to anchérit intheice underneath. Ihad| The government of a nation itself is usually 
except the few huts of Magdala, and the shattered | held it firmly thus for a few seconds, when I came jfound to be but the reflex of the individuals com- 
houses of Tiberias. A mournful and a solitary |iato collision with some obstacle, and was rudely | posing itt The goverement that is ahead of the 
silence reigned triumphant. Desolation keeps|tossed through the air, Jenni at the same time be-| people will be inevitably dragged down to their 
unbroken Sabbath in Galilee now. Nature has|ivg shot down upon me. Both of us here lost our |level, as the government that is behind them will 
lavished on the country some of her choicest gifts; | batons. We had, in fact, been carried over a cre-jin the loug run be dragged up. In the order of 
a rich soil, a genial climate; but the. curse of|vasse, had hit its lower edge, our great velocity | nature, the collective character of a nation wiil as 
heaven has come upon it because of the siv of causing us to be pitched beyond it. | surely find its befitting results in its law and 
man. I saw how wundrously time has changed al “T was quite bewildered for a moment but im. | goverament, ag water finds its own level. The 
prophetic sentence into a graphic description. “ 7| mediately righted wyself, and could see those in| noble people will be nobly ruled, and the ignorant 
will make your cities waste, saith the Lord ; 1 will| front of me half buried in the saow, and jolted |and corrupt ignobly. Indeed, liberty is quite as 
bring the lund into desolation. I will scatter you|from side to side by the ruts among which they;much a moral as a political growth,—the result 
among the heathen. Upon the land shall come up |were passing. Suddenly I saw them tumbled over |of free individual action, energy, and independ- 
thorns and briars ; yea, upon all the houses of by a lurch of the avalanche, and immediately|ence. It may be of. comparatively little conse- 
joy in the joyous city. So that the generation to\ afterwards found myself imitating their motion. |quence how a man is governed from without, 
come of your children that shall rise up after you,|This was caused by a second crevasse. Jenni| whilst everything depends upon how he goverus 
and the stranger that shall come from a far land, | knew of its existence, and plunged right into it—| himself from within. The greatest slave is not 
shall suy, when they see the plagues of that land | brave and manful act, but for the time unavuil-|he who is ruled by a despot, great though that 
— Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto this ing. IIe is over thirteen stone weight, and he evil be, but he who is the thrall of his own moral 
land? What meaneth the heat of this great an-|thought that by jumping into the chasm a strain |ignorance, selfishness, and vice. There have 
yer?” (Lev. xxvi.; Deut. xxix. ; Isa. xxxii.) | might be put upon the rope sufficient to check the | been, and perhaps there still are, so called pa- 
(To be continued.) | sotnend He was, however, jerked out of the fis-|triuts abroad, who hold it to be the greatest 
‘sure, and aluust squeezed to death by the pressure |stroke for liberty to kill a tyrant, forgetting that 
A New Way of Cooking.—M. Babinet, of the | of the rope. A long slope was below us, which|the tyrant usually represents only too faithfully 
French Institute, is said to have discovered the led directly downwards to a brow where the gla-|the millions of people over whom he reigns. But 
means of cooking without fire. He has just laid cier suddenly fell in a declivity of ice. At/uations who are enslaved at heart cannot be freed 
before the French Academy the result of his ex-'the base of this declivity the glacier was cut by| by any mere changes of masters or of institutions ; 
Petiments. His receipt is: Place your food in g)a series of profound chasws, and towards these we |and so long as the fatal delusion prevails, that 
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liberty solely depends upon, and consists in gov- 


ernment, so long will such changes, no matter at 
what cost they be effected, have as little practical 
and lasting result as the shifting of the figures in 
a phantasmagoria. The solid foundations of lib- 
erty must rest upon individual character ; which 
is also the only sure guarantee for social security 
and national progress. In this consists the real 
strength of English liberty. Englishmen feel 
that they are-free, not merely because they live 
under those free institutions which they have so 
Jaboriously built up, but because each member 
of society has to a greater or less extent got the 
root of the matter within himself ; and they con- 
tinue to hold fast and enjoy their liberty, not by 
freedom of speech merely, but by their steadfast 
life and energetic action as free individual men. 
Such as England is, she has been made by the 
thinking and working of many generations; the 
action of even the least significant person having 
eontributed towards the production of the gene- 
ral result. Laborious and patient men of all 
ranks,—cultivators of the soil and explorers of 
the mine,—inventors and discoverers,—trades- 
men, mechanics, and laborers,—poets, thinkers, 
and polititians,—all have worked together, one 
ona carrying forward the labors of another, 
uilding up the character of the country, and es- 
tablishing its prosperity on solid foundations. 
This succession of noble workers,—the artisans 
of civilization,—has created order out of chaos, 
in industry, science, and art ; and as our forefa- 
thers labored Tor us, and we have succeeded to the 
inheritance which they have bequeathed to us, 
so it'is our duty to hand it down, not only unim- 
paired, but improved, to our successors. 
This spirit of self-help, as exhibited in the en- 
ergetic action of individuals, has in all times been 


a marked feature in the English character, and 
furnishes the true measure of our power as a na- 


tion. Rising above the heads of the mass, there 
have always been a series of individuals distin- 
guished beyond others, who have commanded the 
publichomage. But our progress has becn owing 
also to multitudes of smaller and unknown men. 
Though only the generals’ names may be remem- 
bered in the history of any great campaign, it has 
been mainly through the individual valor and 
heroism of the privates that victories have been 
won. And life, too, is “a soldier’s battle,” men 
in the ranks having in all times been amongst 
the greatest of workers. Many are the lives of 
men unwritten, which have nevertheless as pow- 
erfully influenced civilization and progress as the 
more fortunate great whose names are recorded 
in biography. Even the humblest person, who 
sets before his fellows an example of industry, 
sobriety, and upright honesty of purpose in life, 
has a present as well as a future influence upon 
the well-being of his country; for his life and 
character pass unconsciously into the lives of 
others, aud propagate good example for all time 
to come. 

Biographies of great, but especially of good 
men, are, nevertheless, most instructive and use- 
ful, as helps, guides, and incentives to others. 
Some of the best are almost equivalent to gospels 
—teaching high living, high thinking, and en- 
ergetic action for their own and the world’s good. 
British biography is studded over, as “ with pa- 
tines of bright gold,’ with illustrious examples 
of the power of self-help, of patient purpose, reso- 
lute working, and steadfast integrity, issuing to 
the formation of truly noble and manly charac- 
ter; exhibiting in language not to be misunder- 
stood, what it is in the power of each to accom- 
plish for himself ; and illustrating the efficacy of 
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even the humblest rank to work out for them- 
selves an honorable competency and a solid repu- 
tation. 

Foreign observers have noted, as one of the 
most marked characteristics of the Englishman, 
his strong individuality and distinctive personal 
energy,—refusing to werge himself in institutions, 
but retaining throughout his perfect freedom of 
thought, and speech, and action. “ Que j’aime 
la hardiesse Anglaise! que j’aime les gens qui 
disent ce qu’ils pensent !’’ was the expressive ex- 
clamation of Voltaire. It is this strong individ- 
ualism which makes and keeps the Englishman 
really free, and brings out fully the action of the 
social body. The energies of the strong form so 
many living centres of action, round which other 
individual energies group and cluster themselves ; 
thus the life of all is quickened, and, on great 
occasions, a powerful energetic action of the na- 
tion is secured. 

It is this energy of individual life and example 
acting throughout society, which constitutes the 
best practical education of Englishmen. Schools, 
academies, and colleges, give but the merest be- 
ginnings of culture in comparison with it. Far 
higher and more practical is the life-education 
daily given in our homes, in the streets, behind 
counters, in workshops, at the loom and the 
plough, in counting-houses and manufactories, 
and in all the busy haunts of men. This is the 
education that fits Englishmen for doing the 
work and acting the part of free men. This is 
that final instruction as members of society, which 
Schiller designated “ the education of the human 
race,” consisting in action, conduct, self-culture, 
self-control,—all that tends to discipline a man 
truly, and fit him for the proper performance of 
the duties and business of life,—a kind of educa- 
tion not to be learned from books, or acquired by 
any amount of mere literary training. With his 
usual weight of words, Bacon observes, that 
‘“‘ Studies teach not their own use ; but that is a 
wisdom without them, and above them, won by 
observation ;” a remark that holds true of actual 
life, as well as of the cultivation of the intellect 
itself. For all observation serves to illustrate 
and enforce the lesson, that a man perfects him- 
self by work much more than by reading,—that 
it is life rather than literature, action rather than 
study, and character rather than biography, which 
tend perpetually to renovate mankind. 

Herr Wiese, in contrasting the English and Ger- 
man systeme of education,—the one aiming chiefly 
at the culture of character, the other of intellect, — 
has observed, thatin the lives of the celebrated men, 
English biographers lay far more stress upon energy 
of purpose, patience, courage, perseverance, and 
self-control, than upon their scientific ardor or 
studiousness in youth; that, in short, the Eng- 
lish give the chief prominence to the individual 
element, and attach far more value to character 
than -to intellect,—a remark not less true than 
tending to important conclusions; as pointing, 
indeed, to the fundamental character of our na- 
tional strength,—the product, as it is, of indi- 
vidual action, aud individual character. 

Take, again, the opinion of a well-known French 
writer, M. Rendu, as to what constitutes the es- 
sential value of the English system. He holds 
that it best forms the social being, and builds up 
the life of the individual, whilst at the same time 
it perpetuates the traditional life of the nation ; 
and that thus we come to exhibit what has so 
long been the marvel of foreigners,—a healthy 
activity of individual freedom, and yet a collec- 
tive obedience to established authority,—the un- 
fettered energetic action of persons, together with 


of duty. Whilst French institutions educate the 
soldier and the fuvetionary, English institutions, 
which give free action to every man and woman, 
and recognize an educator in each, cultivate the 
citizen, ready alike for the business of practical 
life and for the respopsible duties of the home 
and the family. And although our schools and 
colleges may like those of France and Germany, 
turn out occasional forced specimens of over- 
cultured minds, what we may call the national 
system does on the whole turn out the largest 
number of men, who, to use Rendu’s words, 
“‘ reveal to the world those two virtues of a lordly 
race,—perseverance in purpose, and a spirit of 
conduct which never fails.” 

It is this individual freedom and energy of ac- 
tion, so cordially recognized by these observant 
foreigners, that really constitutes the prolific 
source of our national growth. For it is not 
to one rank or class alone that this spirit of free 
action is confined, but it pervades all ranks and 
classes ; perhaps its most vigorous out-growths 
being observable in the commonest orders of the 
people. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE VOICE OF WINTER. 


I have come again with my stormy breath, 
And the summer blossoms have dropped in death ; 
I have made my bed where the flow’rets grew, 
I have chilled to ice-drops the balmy dew; 
Where the sweet breeze wandered I revel free, 
And my rude breath howls through the leafless tree. 


I have still’d the song of the summer bird, 

And mygloomy moanings alone are heard ; 
From the ice-clad North I have sped my way ; 
I have turned to darkness the summer ray ; 

I have lulled to silence the sounds of mirth, 

And my snowy mantle is o’er the earth. 


I have come again with my stealthy tread, 
And the frosts of age are upon my head; 
I have stripped the wreath from the lover's brow, 
And the gay, green leaves from the sunny bough. 
O, they are all mine! but I will not stay; 
When the bright spring blushes, I’ll-haste away. 
-—Ladies’ Repository. 


Marble Cement.—The Scientific American says 
that a very fine marble cement is made by soak- 
ing plaster of Paris in a strong solution of alum, 
after which it is baked in an oven and then ground 
to powder. The powder is then mixed with wa- 
ter and applied as wanted. It sets very hard and 
takes a brilliant polish. It may be mixed with 
metallic colors, such as red-lead, so as to produce 
an imitation of marble. 


Proposed Extinction of Slavery in Brazil— 
At the late anniversary of the British and For- 
eign Anti-slavery Society, the chevalier del Alme- 
dia Portugal made some interesting statements 
concerning the state of slavery in the empire of 
Brazil. He said the Brazilians were anxious to 
see slavery extinguished from their shores, and 
would embrace every opportunity and use every 
means in their power to this end. The govern- 
ment had been sincerely desirous of putting an end 
to the slave-trade, and its cruisers had effectually 
abolished it. He said that in Brazil slavery 
never separated husband and wife, as is done in 
America. While the slaves were not exactly their 
own masters, yet they had great liberties, and their 
comforts were, to some extent, studied. They 
were allowed to work in their own time in order ta 
raise capital which they could put to their own 
uses, and the master wasquite willing to give them 
their freedom for a cieoll trifle, and by so per ‘ 


self-respect and self-reliance in enabling men of|the uniform subjection of all to the national code} they brought to the slave a wish of working 


















employment of time. And as to education and 
the like, there were no distinctions of color; but 
if slaves become educated they might rise. He 
knew a colored man in the naval department of 
Brazil who raised himself up to the head of the 
medical department. This showed that freedom 
was one of the first elements of the constitution 
of Brazil, and, under such banners, no one could be- 
lieve that they wish to keep on with slavery, which 
was against the heart of any one who was at all 
actuated by the principles of religion. There are 
three million slaves in that country, and the Par- 
liament is already occupied with the consideration 
of the slaves, looking to emancipation as early as 
the interests of the country will allow.—Late 
Paper. 












Letters, &e. of Barly Friends. 
(Continued from page 101.) 

The following highly interesting letter from 
Anthony Pearson, has been met with in the 
Swarthmore collection ; it is headed “A paper of 
Anthony Pearson,’ [George Fox’s superseription 
apparently, | and it is dated from Rampshaw, near 
West Auckland, May 9th, 1653. It does not ap- 
pear to whom it was addressed. 

Dear Friend,—I have long professed to serve 
and worship the true God, and as I thought— 
above many sects—attained to a high pitch in re- 
ligion; but now, alas! I find my work will not 
abide the fire. My notions were swelling vanities 
without power or life: what it was to love ene- 
mies, to bless them that curse, to render good for 
evil, to use the world as ufing it not, to lay down 
life for the brethren, I never understogd; what 
purity and perfection meant, I never tasted: all 
my religion was but the hearing of the ear, the 
believing and talking of a God dnd Christ in 
heaven or a place at a distance, I knew not where. 
Oh! how gracious was the Lord to me in carry- 
ing me to Judge Fell’s, to see the wonders of His 
power and wisdom,—a family walking in the fear 
of the Lord, conversing daily with Him, crucified 
to the world, and living only to God. I was so 
confounded, all my knowledge and wisdom be- 
came folly ; my month was stopped, my conscience 
convinced, and the secrets of my heart were made 




















































































































































































































ys manifest, and that Lord was discovered to be near, 

K whom I ignorantly worshipped. I could have 

a, talked of Christ in the saints the hope of glory, 

id but it was a riddle to me. And truly, dear friend, 
> I must tell thee I have now lost all my religion, 
id and am in such distress I have no hope nor foun- 
rh dation left. My justification and assurance have 
- forsaken me, and I am even like a poor shattered 
vessel, tossed to and fro, without a pilot or rudder; 

as blind, dead, and helpless, as thou canst imagine. 

ne I never felt corruption so strong, and temptation 
or- 80 prevailing, as now ; I havea proud, hard, flinty 
ne- heart, that cannot be sensible of my misery. 
nts When I deeply consider how much precious time 
of I have wasted, and how unprofitably I have lived, 

to my spirit feels a sudden fear; but then I am still 
nd flying to my old refuge, and there my thoughts 
ery ‘are diverted. What it means to wait upon God, 
r- I cannot apprehend; and the confusions in wy 
nd own spirit, together with the continual tempta- 
lly tions from without, are so great, I cannot under- 
ery stand or perceive the small still voice of the Lord. 
yin What thou told me of George Fox, I found 
eit true: when thou seest him or James Nayler,— 
eit they both know my condition better than myself, 
hey —move them—if neither of them be drawn this 
rta way,—to help me with their counsel by letter; 
pwn they are full of pity and compassion ; and though 
et was their enemy, they are my friends: and so 








of tenderness and wholesome advice. Oh! 





is Francis Howgill, from whom I received a letter) __ 
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how welcome would the faces of any of them be|were made to speak tremblingly amongst them in 
to me; truly I think I could scorn the world, to|dread and much fear. 
have fellowship with them. But I find my heart} When I can hear where thou art, I must come 
is full of deceit, and I exceedingly fear to be bé-|to thee. Dear heart, pray for me and all with me, 
guiled,—as I have been,—and to be seduced into|that we may be kept in the fear of the Lord, to 
a form without power, into a profession before I| the praise of his great name. 
possess the Truth ; which will multiply my misery,| The bearer hastens me, and J can now write no 
and deprive me both of God and the world. more, only my wife’s and family’s love to all 
Dear friend, there is a carrier comes from Ken-| Friends. ANTHONY PEaRsoN. 
dal within a mile of my house every fortnight,| [From a copy.] 
and he shall call at Peter Huggins’ to bring any| 
letter that shall be there left for me ; it will much 
refresh me to receive any lines from thee ;—but 
be thou faithful. Thou mayest perceive, by my 
Ashdod language, what countryman I am—even 
of the low world that lives in darkness. I am 
afraid lest the orders we made at Appleby* cause 
some to suffer, who speak from the mouth of the 
Lord ; I heartily wish they were suppressed or re- 
called. Ihave been at Judge Fell’s, and have 
been informed from that precious soul his consort, 
in some measure what those things mean, which 
before I counted the overflowings of giddy brains. 
Dear heart, pity and pray for me; and let all obli- 
gations of former friendship be discharged in well 
wishes to the soul of the old family friend, that 
he may partake with them of your heavenly pos- 
sessions. ANTHONY PEARSON. 
Ramshaw, near West Aukland, May 9th, 1653. 


In a letter from Edward Burrough to Margaret 
Fell,—date of 1654—he thus writes :-— 


‘“‘ We were at a meeting of the people called 
Waiters [in London,}] where Richard Hubber- 
thorne spoke about half an hour in wuch power 
and wisdom. Francis [Howgill] was moved 
to go to an assembly of people called Seekers ; 
and they were, as all this generation practices, 
jangling and contending about the meaning of 
the scriptures; and he stood silent among them a 
little, and then spoke the word of the Lord in 
power with boldness, an hour or more, and con- . 
founded their wisdom, and crushed their meaning 
of the scripture: he said, there were some pretty 
people amongst them.” 

William Caton’s MSS. Collection. 


[The next letter to be laid before the reader is 
from Edward Burrough and Francis Howsgill ; re- 
specting whom Willian Crouch writes: “In the 
fifth month of this year—1654—it pleased God 
to send two of his faithful messengers and able 
ministers to the city of London, viz: Francis 
Howgill and Edward Burrough, who were the 
first that declared Truth publicly there; whom 
He made instruments in his hands for the gather- 
ing of many, who, like good old Simeon, were 
waiting for the consolation of Israel.’”” The letter 
is very descriptive of the state of things among 
professors at this period ; and the account it gives 
of the services of those valiant labourers in the 
gospel of Christ in this great city, is very interest- 
ing. J 

sdward Burrough and Francis Hovwgill to 

Margaret Fell. 
London, 29th of Sixth month, [eighth mo.] 1654. 

Dear Sister, Great is our care and charge 
which is committed unto us ; pray that we may be 
kept in faithfulness and boldness in the work of 
the Lord committed to us, and that wisdom may 
guide us to handle the sword ; that we may clearly 
discern what to spare and what to destroy. Great 
is our travail, till Christ be brought forth in this 
people ; and our suffering is even with and for the 
pure seed, which lies in bondage in this city. —— 
We two are constrained to stay in this city; but 
we are not alone, for the power of our Father is 
with us, and it is daily made manifest through 
weakness, even to the stopping of the mouths of 
lions, and to the confounding of the serpent’s 
wisdom ;—eternal praises to Him for evermore! 

In this city iniquity is grown to the height,— 
the serpent’s wisdom is grown fully ripe ;—here 
are the subtlest serpents to grapple with and war 
withal: but in the eternal light—which is our 
shield and buckler,—are they comprehended, and 
their deceits made manifest to us, and by the light 
are they judged and condemned. 

We have three meetings or more every 
week, very large, more than any place will con- 
tain, and which we can conveniently meet in. 
Many of all sorts come to us, and many of all sects 





Anthony Pearson to George Fox. 
30th of Fifth month, [seventh mo.] 1654. 

Most Dearly Beloved,—The last night but one, 
I cam@ to my dwelling at [name not met I 
left Francis Howgill and Edward Burrough, John 
Camm and Richard Hubberthorne in London, the 
second-day of last week. At London, we found 
very many who have a true principle of honesty in 
them ; but they are for the most part so high flown 
in wisdom and- notions, that it is. hard to reach 
them : nothing can enter till their wisdom be con- 
founded ; and if they be judged, then presently 
they rage, and their wrath is stirred up, and so 
the simplicity is trampled upon. Much wisdom 
is to be used amongst them, until the truth be 
clearly understood ; and then to speak to that in 
their consciences, to the raising up of the witness, 
to let them see themselves ; and then to pass judg- 
ment upon them, and so to keep them under from 
disputing and questioning. This we found the 
most profitable ministry ; and few words must be 
used : for they have [held] the Truth in notions ; 
and all ery out, “‘ What do these men say, more 
than others have said: but to bring them to 
silence confounds their wisdom. 

Oh ! that none might come to London, but those 
who are raised up into the life of Truth, who dwell 
in the living power of God, whose words may have 
authority: for there are so many mighty in wis- 
dom to oppose and gainsay, that weak ones will 
suffer the Truth to be trampled on ; and there are 
so many rude savage apprentices and young peo- 
ple and ranters, that nothing but the power of the 
Lord can chain them. Dear heart, let none go to 
London, but in the clear and pure moviugs of the 
Spirit of Life; that the blessing may rest upon 
them. And great is the harvest like to be in that 
city ; hundreds are convinced, and thousands wait 
to see the issue, who have persuasions that it is the 
Truth. Very many societies we have visited, and 
are now able to stand: many honest hearts are 
among the Waiters, and some that are joined to 
the Ranters are pretty people. The living power é 
of God was made manifest to the confounding of|are convinced,—yea, hundreds do believe; and 
all, and we were carried above ourselves, to the| by the power of the gospel declared amongst them 
astonishment both of ourselves and others: we|is the witness of God raised, which shall never 

die. There are some brought under the power 
exceedingly, which strikes terror into the Saete 








* Perhaps as magistrates. 
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of many ; and many lie under true judgment, and|great temple of the goddess Bhowani, and twice 
a true love is raised up in many, and the time of|in the year the place is thronged by men and wo- 
redemption to many is drawing nigh. As|men of every grade, who come to pay their vows, 
yet wé know little of our departing from hence: )and sacrifice to the idol. Besides this, at every 
to all do we and shall we clear our consciences, |full moon, long traius of pilgrims may be seen 
and be free from the blood of all men, and finish | flocking thither ; and such is the faith of the peo- 
our testimony. Many begin to consider of us,|ple in the healing power of the goddess, that the 
aud think there is something more in it than ajsick are resorting there constantly, in the vain 


bare notion; at.the first, they looked upon it to 
be no more: but it sinks deep inward in many; 
for to that we speak, which brings us in remem- 
brance when they see us not.- : 

The last first-day but one, I was at a steeple- 
house in the forenoon, and had liberty to speak 
what I was free, and passed away to the meeting 
in the afternoon. Last first-day, Richard Hub- 
berthorne and I went twelve wiles out of the city 
to.a great meeting of Separatists, to g place called 
Tibbells, [Theobald’s,] where many great. men 
were, and cfficets in the army, and such like ; and 
we had pretty liberty to let forth ourselves; but 
at the end the heads of them put us violently 
forth, which many simple minds owned not in 
them. The fourth-day of last week, we had a 
meeting in Southerick, [Southwark,] in a large 
room, where some Anabaptists meet on the first- 
days ; several of them were there, and many hun- 
dred people. 

Our dear brethren, John Audland and John 
Camm, went from us the last sixth-day out of this 
city towards Oxford, to be there the last first-day ; 
our hearts were broken in separating one from 
another, for our lives are bound up in one, and 
we partake of one another’s sufferings, and of one 
another’s joy. We receive letters every week 
from the prisoners at Chester: the work of the 
Lord goes on gloriously in that couuty, there is 
precious seed ; and Anthony Pearson writes to us 


of the like in the county of Bishoprick, [Dur-| 


ham ;] it is even our reward to hear that the Lord 
is raising that up in power, which was suwn in 
weakness : to the Lord of glory, be glory for ever- 
more ! 

Remember us dearly to all Friends, for we 
are refreshed in the remembrance of you. Our 
chiefest care is, that we may be preserved in obe- 
dience, in power, and in wisdom; that the Lord 
may be glorified by us. We rest from writing, 
but continue to be thy dearly beloved brethren in 
the Lord. 


Epwarp Burrovuan, 
Francis Howalitt. 
From William Cuaton’s MSS. Collection. 


Gough in his History, after alluding to the visit 
of Edward Burrough and Francis Howgill to 
London at this time, remarks :— Their winis- 
terial labours were blessed with signal success ; 
being attended with a convincing power, impress- 
ing awful considerations, and awakening the con- 
sciences of the audience to a sense of their condi- 
tions and earnest desires after salvation.” It 
should be borne in mind at the same time, that 
this was a period remarkable for the zealous main- 
tenance of religious profession in the community 
generally ; and probably the language of scripture 
was pretty familiar to professors at large. Gough 
continues,—after stating that Edward Burrough 
and Francis Howgill proceeded to .Bristol, — 
“Their preaching was like that of the apostles; 
in the demonstration of the Spirit and with power; 
multitudes flocked to hear them, and many em- 
braced their doctrines.’’— Gough’s Iistory, vol. i. 
p- 143. 


(To be continued.) 
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An Indian Pilgrimage ——The Bombay Times 


_ makes the following statement.—“ Thirty miles 


north-east of Sholapoor, at Toolazapoor, is the 


hope of. some relief. The temple at Punderpoor 
is still more renowned. Not to speak of the my- 
riads who go there at the great festivals, persons 
make a pilgrimage thither every month from a 
distance of 50 or 100 miles, and the practice is 
kept up for many years. One man, who bad ap- 
parently come from a distance, the writer saw near 
Barsee, making the journey by prostrations, mea- 
suring his length upon the ground. It was un- 
der the burning sun of noon-day; and, hardly 
able to proceed, he seemed the very picture of des- 
pair. But a case still more remarkable was that 
of aman performing the journey by rolling him- 
self upon the ground. We cawe up with him two 
miles east of Wairag, and asked him where he 
was going, and why he was thus torturing. him- 
self? He at first did not seem to hear, but at 
length stopping, he lay exhausted upon the ground, 
and answerd in a faint voice thatthe was going to 
Punderpoor. After some further questions, as 
the writer remonstrated with him upon the folly 
of such a course, he raised his head from the 
ground, and half reclining, said that he had come 
ee fur already that he could not desist now. He 
stated that his village was near Chandrapoor, 450 
miles to the east from there; that he had spent fif- 
teen wovths on the way thus far,and that it was 
forty miles more, and he wished to complete the pil- 
grimage. He was accustomed to go about a mile 
each day. He would then note the place where he 
had stopped, and walking back to the nearest -vil- 
jlage, would remain until the next day, receiving 
his food from the villagers. Then he would re- 
turn, and from the place left the previous day, 
would begin again his toilsome pilgrimage. If he 
came toa river that could not be passed in this 
manner, he would go back a distance equal to this 
space, and roll over the ground a second time. 
|He had for clothing only a coarse cloth bound 
tightly about his loins, and another about his head, 
jand thus, almost naked, over roads extremely 
rough and stony, exposed to heat and cold, some- 
times drenched with rain or covered with mud, 
for a year and three months this poor man had 
been rolling himself along towards the shrine 
of Vithoba. Yet it was nota sense of sin or a de- 
sire for pardon that induced him to undertake this 
painful journey ; but it was evident upon further 
conversation, that he was urged on by no higher 
motive than aselfish pride. He sought a repu- 
jtation for holiness.” 

| ee Selected. 

Du Kenti. 

Du Kenti was a young nobleman of France, not 
more distinguished by his birth than by the ex. 
cellent talents and qualifications of his mind 
This accomplished youth, influenced by a strong 
sense of the vanity of worldly grandeur, and by 
an ardent desire to enjoy the comfort of a retired 
and religious life, believed it incumbent upon him 
to relinquish all his honours, and to withdraw 
from scenes which he feared would ensnare and 
corrupt his heart. ' 

The following sentiments demonstrate that his 
mind was much redeemed from the spirit and en- 
joyments of this world; and that he endeavoured, 
above all things, to obtain a holy and devout 
temper of heart, and to conduct himself accept- 
ably in the Divine Sight. 





“When I gave up my liberty to God, I per- 
ceived to what a state of deep humiliation the 
soul must be brought, to render it capable of 
union with him. I beheld myself as if encom. 
passed with whatever the world loves and posses 
ses; and as it were, a hand removing all this far 
from me. The splendour and vain enjoyments of 
this transitory scene, are great encumbrances to 
me in my endeavours to obtain the favor of God; 
of which, therefore, his pleasure is that I should 
be stripped, in order to attain that state of humility 
and poornress of spirit, which will bring me into 
possession of real honour and solid riches.” 

‘*I find no security in any state but in that of 
dying to the world, and in true self-abasement: 
this is to be baptized into Christ’s death, and to 
live the life of christian self-denial. Al] that can 
be imagined to befall us in this lower world, is 
comparatively of small consequence; though it 
were the losing of all our possessions. Had we 
but a little faith, and a little love, how ha 
should we find ourselves in being willing to re. 
sign up every thing; and in saying, my God, and 
my All!” 

How conformable are these sentiments to the 
Divine injunction, ‘ Love not the world, nor the 
things that are in the world.” “ But be ye trans. 
formed by the renewing of your mind.” It is in: 
deed a holy and happy state to be living above 
the world, and pressing after perfection, at the 
same time that we gratefully acknowledge Divine 
goodness in providing for our necessities during 
our passage through life. This supreme love of 
God, and desire to be%nited to him, though it is 
often cherished by retirement, is not a solita 
and inactive principle. It not only purifies | 
exalts our minds; but it expands them towards 
our fellow-creatures, and leads us into acts of uni- 
versal charity. 

sh nse 
For “The Friend.” 

The following extracts from the Annual Report 
on meteorology and epidemics, presented to the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia by Dr. W. 
Jewell, possess interest fur the general reader :— 

‘“‘ During the year there were 15,293 births re- 
corded in the registration office. This is an in- 
crease of 552, or 3.74 per ct. above those for 1862. 
Compared with the number of deaths, it shows 
an increase of the population of ten in every 
hundred ; thus, the deaths amounted to 14,220, 
whiie the births were 15,298—an increase of 
births over the deaths of 1,073, equal to 7.54 per 
cent.” 

‘There were 5;474 marriages recorded during 
the year; an increase of 812, equal to 17.41 per 
cent. over those returned for 1862. This inerease 
isan evidence of a far more strict compliance with 
the law of registration on the part of clergymen, 
rather than from an actual increase of the num- 
ber of marriages solemnized. There is, however, 
a considerable defect in the returns made as to 
the relative ages of the parties wedded. The ta- 
ble shows that the ages of 415 of the men and 
427 of the women married, equal to 9 per cent. 
have been omitted. This imperfection, owing in 
some instances to the carelessness of the officiat- 
ing clergymen, and in others to a peculiar hesi- 
tancy of the persons about to be united, should 
not prevail in a document fraught with so great 
importance to the parties themselves and their 
heirs, in a legal point of view.” 

“ By reference to the above summary, and to 
the tables which have been prepared to illustrate 
the prominent points of interest in our city mor- 
tality, in their several aspects, it will be seep 
that 15,788 deaths from all causes have been reg- 
istered during the year 1863. 
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“This is the highest death rate ever returned 
for a single year in our city, and presents an in- 
crease over those returned for 1862 of six hun- 
dred and ninety-one, equal to 4.57 per cent. 

The whole number of deaths recorded include 
stillborn, old age, unknown, external and acciden- 
tal causes, gunshot wounds, and deaths from the 
country. To arrive, however, at a more correct 
estimate of the true health of our city, it is pro- 
per to exclude the deaths recorded from stillborn, 
and those from the country, amounting to 1568, 
and confine the calculation to those from regis- 
tered deaths in the city alone. These amount to 
14,220. 

“Tf we estimate the increase of our population 
at three per cent. per annum, since the ccnsus of 
1860, which gave us at that time 565,529, we 
have now a resident population, in round num- 
bers, of 618,000 souls; this is by no means an 
exaggerated calculation, and is perhaps below the 
bumber for which we ought to receive credit. 

“From this standpoint, we have 23 deaths in 
every thousand of the living, which is equal to 
one in every 43.45 of the population. 

“‘ As in 1862, so in 63, there has been an un- 
usual excess of deaths in the male sex, amounting 
to 20 per cent. The deaths of males were 8,636 ; 
females, 7,152; excess, 1,484. This inequality 
will be found in the numerous deaths awong re- 
turned soldiers from the armies of the Union, 
amounting to 893. 

“The mortality among children was 8,450, or 
only 1,112 above those of adults, equal to 15 per 
cent. This inequality, like that of last year, is 
far below the ordinary standard, and is owing to 
the increased proportion of deaths of adults, oc- 
casioned by the influx of sick soldiers into our 
city. 
life was 3,995, those under one year. 


mit the fact—that the want of proper care, either| ties to correct the former évils, by the direct and 
through pride, ignorance, or neglect in the man-|frequent application of the broom and water, 


agewent of infants, is the principal agent of our|aided by the exercise of sanitary science. 


infant mortality. 


The 
latter, the homes of the poor, over which they 


‘The scveral government hospitals located in| have not the like power, will, when the example 


our city, together with the exposures attendant 
on camp life and the chances of the battle-field, 


have contributed to swell our mortality, and have|and keep clean their miserable places of a 


is offered their inmates, through clean streets and 
unobstructed sewers, be encouraged to meer 
ode, 


added to the list 893 deaths. Of these, 308jand thereby check the accumulation of causes 
were from gunshot wounds; 123 from typhoid|that have a depressing influence, and foster and 
fever ; 100 from diarrheea ; 57 from consumption | develop endemic diseases of a low or malignant 
of the lungs ; 27 from smallpox ; 29 from pyemia ;| type.” 


and the remainder from chronic, scrofulous, and 
incidental diseases. At this point, we may, ip 
passing, add our testimony to the great value of 
military hygiene. Though the statistics of the 
U. S. army hospitals in this city are on a limited 
seale, still they confirm the views of experienced 
military surgeons abroad, and the results of in- 
vestigations founded upon recent events in our 
own military history, that a greater number of 
soldiers fall victims to disease and death in con- 
sequence of unfavorable hygienic e¢ircumstances 
surrounding them, than from wounds inflicted in 
battle. 

‘The principal number of deaths in these U.S. 
hospitals located in Philadelphia, were among 
men brought from the battle-field, or from dis- 
eases contracted jin camp and in barracks, and 
should not be charged to our city mortality. 
Again, it will be seen that 489, or 53 per cent. 
of the deaths were from ‘preventable causes, while 
only 33 per cent. were from guoshot wounds ; 97 
were the result of accidents and constitutional 
causes not peculiar to a soldier's life. 

“The mortality from zymotic or epidemic and 
endemic or contageous diseases registers 3,392. 


The highest mortality in any one epoch of| Of this number, 189 were brought from beyond 
This in-|the limits for interment, and do not belong to 


cludes the stillborn, and is equal to 25 per cent.| our city mortality ; hence, the deaths in the city 


of the registered deaths. 

“The most fatal period of childhood in cities 
is between birth and the fifth year. 
age, there is,a rapid falling off in deaths until the 
fifteenth year, when the mortality begins to in- 
crease again, as the children approach manhood. 

“ Out of 7,981 deaths of children during the 
year under fifteen years of age, 3,995 were in the 
first year; 1,483 between one and two years; 





from preventable diseases have been only 3,203. 
“ Notwithstanding the general increase of deaths 


Beyond this} for the year, it will be gratifying to allude to the 


decline of those from zymoties, which may be 
held up as the index to the good or bad sanitary 
condition of a neighbourhood. As will be seen, 
they have fallen below those for 1862 to the num- 
ber of 148, equal to 4} per cent. 

“With every allowance for this decline, the 


1,480 between twoand five years; 719 between|death rate of preventable diseases continues far 
five and ten years, and 304 between ten and fif-| beyond the standard that might be attained, if a 
teen years. The next five years the death rate| proper attention was given by the municipal au- 
rose to 469, while in the following quinquen-|thorities to sanitary improvements. While we 


nial period, from twenty to thirty, embracing 
early manhood, the deaths were nearly quadrupled, 
amounting to 1,743. 

“ According to these figures, it will be seen 
that 39 per cent. of our annual mortality was in 
children under five years, (exclusive of stillborn. ) 
This death rate corresponds with that of the city 
of London, (proper,) according to Dr. Letheby’s 
last report for 1862 and ’63. In this report he 
remarks, ‘the proportion in the rest of London is 
about 44 per cent., and in England it is nearly 
40.” Compared with all England, therefore, and 
with other large cities in this country, this mor- 
tality is not excessive. But when compared with 
the number of births during the year, the mor- 
tality is frightful, equal to about one death for 
every two children born ! 

This enormous excess of infant mortality should 
excite far greater attention from the philanthro- 
pist than is now given it. We offer no apology 
for the sanitary defects of our city, they are num- 
erous, and add their full share as one of the 
causes for this unnecessary sacrifice of infant life ; 
but there is another—and it is humiliating as well 
48 discreditable to the mothers of our city to ad- 





are unwilling to hold out the idea that our city 
mortality will ever compare with that which ex- 
ists in rural districts, because, as has been wisely 
said, ‘a penalty must always be paid for the priv- 
ilege of civilization, and for the right of partaking 
of the greater luxuries of the metropolis ;’ still, 
there are sanitary reforms both necessary and de- 
sirable, apart from the unwholsome influences 
connected with trade and manufactures, which 
effected, would contribute materially to lessen the 
waste of human life, and to improve the public 
health. 

“The condition of the streets and sewers of 
our city under the immediate control of the au- 
thorities, constitute the most prevalent sanitary 
evils, while the dwellings of those who are com- 
pelled by poverty to live in crowded, ill-ventilated 
and badly lighted apartments, in the purlieus of 
the city, and in narrow, confined and filthy strects 
and courts, are subject to unhealthy infipences 
that invite disease, and when attacked, the al- 
ready enfeebled vital powers of the occupants are 
incapable of resisting its rapid progress, and thus 
our mortality is augmented to a fearful extent. 

“It is in the power of the corporate authori- 


(To be continued.) 
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How hard it is to bring the mind seriously, 
earnestly, and practically to prepare for one’s own 
call to give an account of the stewardship. When 
disappointments, sufferings, and trials, drive one 
off from one refuge, the vain and deceitful heart 
snatches at another. 





Fires in Russia.—The cities of Russia have 
this year been peculiarly afflicted by fire. Mos- 
cow, St. Petersburg, and the great Fair of Nijni 
Novgorod have all suffered. On the 31st of Au- 
gust the town of Simbirsk was destroyed. “The 
weather was calm in the morning, but the wind, 
which rose at eleven o’clock, increased in violence 
every hour, and at two it blew a perfect hurri- 
cane. For nearly a month there had been hard- 
ly a drop of rain, and the parched houses, rapid- 
ly igniting, became an easy prey to the flames, 
which spread in all directions with such fright- 
ful rapidity that there was not even time to de- 
stroy some of the houses which remained intact, 
in order to stop the progress of the fire. In the 
government buildings nothing was saved but the 
treasure, which was kept ina fire prdof room ; the 
archives are all lost. It has been computed that 
the loss of property amounts altogether to four 
million of roubles, and this is probably a low caleu- 
culation, as, with the exception of thirty houses, 
the town is entirely destroyed. But dreadful as 
has been the destruction of property, the loss of 
life is a still greater calamity. It is impossible 
at present to ascertain the exact number of vic- 
tims ; thirty bodies have been found, but it is fear- 
ed that many more are buried beneath the ruins.” 
On the 3d of September upward of eighty houses 
were burned at Senguilei, a town on the Volga, 
about fifty versts from Simbirsk, and this, togeth- 
er with other fires which have occurred in the 
neighbourhood, are attributed to incendiarism. 
Later intelligence announces further conflagra- 
tions in various places.— Late Paper. 
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We have received two communications from 
subscribers, requesting the publication in “The 
Friend,” of extracts from the printed minutes of 
the different Yearly Meetings of Friends on this 
continent, as they occur. 

We do not receive such printed minutes regu- 
larly, and often not until long after the meetings 
have been held. We would furnish our readers 
with a summary of the proceedings in each, were 
we regularly supplied with printed copies. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forzicn.—News from England to Eleventh mo. 13th. 
Advices from Madeira confirm the statement that the 
steamer Laurel, from Liverpool, had transferred a crew 
to a large screw steamer named the Sea King, under 
command of Capt. Semmes, formerly of the Alabama, 
Thirty-six of the men who had been sent out, on ascer- 
taining the purpose for which they were wanted, refused 
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to join the pirate and were sent back to Liverpool. The| until his rear guard crossed the Alabama river under 
Bank of England has reduced its rate of discount to 8/ fire of the pursuing forces. General Price is said to 
per cent. The new Lord Mayor of London was inaugu-| have acknowledged that the invasion of Missouri had 
rated on the 9th with the usual ceremonies. Lord Pal-| been most disastrous, involving a rebel loss of 10,000 
merston made a speech on the occasion in which hej men in killed, wounded and missing, beside nearly all 
said, in reference to the war in the United States: ‘‘ We) his artillery and baggage. 
may earnestly trust that human nature will not long; New Orleans —The reported death of General Canby 
permit that deadly and disastrous strife to continue;) was incorrect. At the latest dates he had so far re- 
that the contending parties within some period not re-| covered as to resume his attention to business. Mid- 
mote will find it much better to be reconciled than to! dlings cotton was quoted at $1.30 and $1.35. Refined 
fight ; and that these dispates, which have bedewed that} sugar, 23 cts. Superfine flour, $12 a $14. 
continent with fraternal blood will be settled by an 
amicable arrangement between themselves. The be-| were made to fire the city in a number of places. The 
ginning of the strife was expected to be attended in this) buildings selected were the following, in all which fires 
country with most disastrous results to manufactures.| wére kindled during the course of the evening and 
These alarms have been found groundless. At alievents,| night, viz: the St. James Hotel, the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
out of evil may come some good, and I trust in future} the Metropolitan Hotel, and Barnum’s Museum. Early 
our source of: supply will be spread over a great portion) the next morning similar attempts were made at the 
of the globe, and that we shall no longer be dependent! Astok House, the Howard Hotel, and several other places, 
on any one country for materials so essential to the in-| but in all cases the fires were extinguished before they 
dustry and prosperity of our own country.” The Danish/ bad made much progress. There seems no reason to 
quarrel appears to be settled. The treaty of peace has| doubt that this mischief is the work of rebel emissaries 
been approved by both branches of the Danish Legisla-|and agents. General Dix has issued an order renewing 
ture, afid was to be signed by the king on the 12th inst.| the notice to all persons from the insurgent States to 
The debate in the Italian Chambers of Deputies, on the} register their names at head quarters. t 
canvention and removal of the capital, was continued/ to comply will be treated as spies ; and the incendiaries 
on the 10th and 11th, without a vote being taken. In-)are threatened with the most prompt and severe appli- 
surrectionary movements are again reported in Venetia. cation of martial law. ‘ . ; 
In Tuscany great damage aad been caused by floods.| Philade/phia.—Mortality last week, 291, including 35 
But few lives were lost. A new and more liberal law| deaths and interments of soldiers. There were 10 
in relation to the Press is spoken of by the Spanish / deaths of croup; 35 of consumption ; 20 of scarlet fever, 
government. The Liverpool cotton market was buoyant| and 20 of typhoid fever. . 
at advancing rates. Red western wheat was quoted at/ Southern Jtems.—The Richmond Whig of the 21st, 
Ta. 2d. a 8s. per 100 lbs.; red southern, 7s. 9d. a 8s. U.| says, that in accordance with the arrangements for sup- 
States 5-20, six per cents, 402 41. Consols, 91 a 91}. plying the rebel prisoners in the, North with winter 
The Canadian authorities have issued a proclamation | ciothing, one thousand bales of cotton was to be imme- 
prohibiting the exportation of arms and ammunition./ diately shipped from Mobile to New York in a United 
This is done in consequence of information that rebel| States vessel. The Whig says: “ The cotton will be re- 
sympathizers are manufacturing shot, shell and cannon.| ceipted for and consigned to Gen. Trimble, now at Fort 
The latest Mexican news states that the Emperor mani-| Warren, who will be paroled in order that he may make 
fests a leaning towards the Liberal party. necessary arrangements for the sale of the cotton and 
Unirep Stares.— Virginia.—On the 21st ult.,General) the purchase of articles needed by our prisoners, at 
Sheridan’s cavalry wade a movement for the purpose of] points where the proceeds can be expended to the best 
ascertaining the rebel position and strength. On the| advantage. In case of his disability, Gen. W. W. Beale 
next day the main body of the rebels, consisting of about) will act as his alternate.” Major General Dana has is- 
15,000 infantry and a division of cavalry, was found in| sued an order placing the freedmen in his district, as 
a strong position at Rood’s Hill. Considerable skirmish-| many as can find room there, upon the lands formerly 
ing ensued, after which the Union cavalry returned with | possessed by Jeff. Davis and his brother Joseph, and by 
but little loss. No change is reported around Rich-/ the heirs of General Quitman. These estates lie together 
mond and Petersburg. Desertions from the rebel army|in a “bend” of the Mississippi, called Palmyra Bend. 
have increased of late. It is said that in a short time) They contain about ten thousand acres of arable land, 
the Dutch Gap canal, which cuts off a bend in the river/ and it is intended that cotton speculators shall be kept 
below Richmond, will be completed. away from this point, which the negroes can defend, 
Georgia.—The ouly information respecting Sherman’s| and where they can live in security and maintain them- 
progress is furnished by the rebel papers. From these) selves without expense to the government. The Savan- 
sources we learn that Milledgeville and Gordon were| nah Daily News of the 22d inst. says, that a body of 
captared by the Federal forces on the 21st ult. At/troops which entered Atlanta shortly after it was eva- 





Milledgeville, the State-house, Court-bouse, Penitentiary} cuated, report that the larger portion of the business |” 


and Governor’s residence were burned by the invaders.| section of the town was in ashes. An editorial men- 
At Griffin a portion of the Georgia Legislature was cap-| tions that Milledgeville was evacuated, and that the 
tured. A report had reached Savannah that Macon also| archives and all valuable government and personal pro- 
had been captured. It was feared by the rebels that/perty had been removed. The columns of the paper are 
Augusta would be the next point of attack. The Gover-| filled with anathemas against the invaders, under Sher- 
nor of South Carolina has ordered the reserve militia té} man, and with proclamations from generals of high rank, 
assemble at Hamburg, and the Governor of Georgia has| and eminent men, calling upon the citizens of Georgia 


ordered a levy en masse of all males between 16 and 55/ to rise en masse and sacrifice all interests in one despe- 
years. The representatives of Georgia in the Richmond) rate effort to crush and annihilate Sherman in bis so far 
Congress, assure their constituents that President Davis} irresistible advance. 


and the rebel Secretary of War, will do all that can be| The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
done to meet the emergency. They call upon the peo-|on the 28th inst. New York.— American gold fluctuated 
ple to do all they possibly can to impede the advance of} during the day from 226 to 232, closing at about 229. 
the invaders, by burning the bridges and blocking up| United States sixes, 1881, 112}; ditto, 5-20, 1074; ditto, 
the roads. They are also urged to remove their negroes,| 5 per cents, 10-40, 98}. Superfine State flour, $9.50 a 
horses, cattle and provisions, and destroy whatever of| $9.75. Shipping Ohio, $1l a $11.25. Baltimore four, 
the latter they cannot carry away. The rebels suppose} fair to extra, $10.75 a $12. Chicago spring wheat, 
Sherman’s army to number from 30,000 to 40,000. $2.18 a $2.23; Amber western $2.46 a $2.47. Canada 

Kentucky and Tennessee—The Federal forces under/ barley, $2.08 ; State, $1.90 Oats, 98 a $1.03. Rye, 
General Thomas have fallen back to the north side of} $1.75. Western yellow corn, $2; new corn, $1.82. 
Dack river. Hood's army, supposed to number about} Cotton, $1.28 a $1.30. New Orleans molasses, $1.20 a 
35,000 men, was moving in a north eastern direction| $1.30. Cuba sugar, 20 a 21} cts; Porto Rico, 23} cts. 
towards Shelbyville. From the near proximity of the| Wool, sales of 29,000 fleeces at 85 a $1.10 for } a } to 
hostile armies, an engagement between them was daily | full blood and Saxony; common unwashed California, 
expected at the close of last week. General Burbridge,| 25 a 45 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $9.50 a 
with his command, had arrived at Cumberland Gap.| $10.25; extra and fancy brands, $11 a $13. Penna. 
In western Kentucky the whole district is being scoured} and western red wheat, $2.56 a $2.60; southern, $2.65; 
by the United States troops, and prisoners daily brought] white, $2.70 a $2.80. Rye, $1.70. Old yellow corn, 
in. A Louisville dispatch of the 28th, says, that Gen.| $1.90; new, $1.65 a $1.70. Oats, 91 a 92 cts. Clover 
Thomas has retreated to Franklin, 18 miles south of|/seed, $13 a $13.50. Timothy, $5. Flaxseed, $3.50. 
Nashville, probably to await the arrival of reinforce-| The sales of beef cattle reached 2700 head, prices rang- 
ments. ing from $9 to $17 the 100 Ibs. for common to good and 

Arkansas.—The town of Fayetteville was attacked by/extra. The sales were mostly between $12 and $16. 
the rebels on the 20th, but they were repulsed with con-| Of hogs, 4000 were sold at $15.50 a $17. Three thou- 
siderable loss. A dispatch from General Curtis, dated|sand five hundred sheep sold at $6} a 8} cts. per Ib. 
on the 15th, says that the pursuit of Price was kept up’ gross. 


New York.—On the night of the 25th ult., attempts | 


RECEIPTS. . 


Received from Mary Ann Plummer, O., per E. Hol- 
lingsworth, Agt., $2, vol. 38; from Elizabeth Evans, Ill., 
$2.20, vol. 38 and postage; from William Hancock, Pa., 
$2, vol. 38. 


Received from “ A few Friends of Hartland and Somer. 
set,” N. Y., through Mead Atwater, $15 ; also from Wil- 
liam Hancock, East Bethlehem, Pa., $50, for the relief 


of the Freedmen. 
{ 


NOTICE. 


A room in Friends’ Meeting House, at the corner of 
Sixth and Noble streets, will be open every Fourth-day, 
after 9 o'clock a. m., for the accommodation of those 
Friends in the Northern District who are willing to sew 
for the Freedmen's Aid Society. Friends are invited to 
attend. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Aw Assistant TEACHER is wanted for the First Dz- 
PARTMENT on the Boys side. 
Application may be made at the office of the Treasurer, 


Persons failing |394 Arch street. 


The Friends’ Association of Philadelphia for the Re- 

lief of Freedmen, having erected a building at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to be occupied as a school for the freed peo- 
ple, and as a home for the teachers employed, are de- 
sirous of obtaining the services of a middle aged Friend 
and his wife as Superintendent and Matron of the In- 
stitution. It is necessary that the former should be 
qualified to direct the system of instruction, and to take 
the part of Principal of the Schools, and that the latter 
should be fitted to act as the female head of the family. 
It is important that they should enter upon the service 
with an earnest interest in the welfare of the Freedmen, 
and should uphold a good example and influence among 
the teachers, over whom they will be placed. The 
Committee on Instruction trust there may be suitable 
Friends who will so feel the importance of the great 
|work now devolving upon the christian people of this 
|land, and perhaps we may say especially upon the reli- 
|gious Society of Friends, that they will be prepared to 
offer their services to promote it in the situations pro- 
posed. A reasonable compensation will be given to 
those selected for this important and responsible under- 
taking. 

Early applications are requested, and may be made to 
M. C. Cope, 1312 Filbert Street; Philip C. Garrett, 400 
Chesnut Street, and William Evans, Jr., 252 South 
Front Street. 9 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josuva H. WorTuina- 
ton; M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
tRade to the Superintendent, to Cuarues Exuis, Clerk 
of tte Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marnie, on the 24th inst., at Rabway, N. J., S. Maso 
McCotutn, of Philada., to Wituetmina, daughter of 
Jotham Townsend, of Plainfield, N. J. 

, On the 24th inst., at Rahway, N. J., Epwarp 
W. Wootmay, of West Philada., to Resecca S., daughter 
of Jotham Townsend, of Plainfield, N. J. 


Diep, on the 24th of Ninth month, 1864, at her resi- 
dence, Saran Hitman, relict of the late Abel Hillman, 
in the 77th year of ber age, an esteemed member of 
Haddonfield Monthly and Particular Meeting, N. J., 
leaving to her family and friends, the consoling belief 
that her end was peace. 

, on the 30th of Ninth month last, at his residence 
in Marlborough, Chester county, Moses P. Cueyney, in 
the 71st year of his age, an esteemed member of London 
Grove Monthly Meeting. He was firmly attached to the 
doctrines and testimonies of our religious Society from 
his convincement in early life, and maintained them 
faithfully to the end. This dear Friend was enabled to. 
bear a long and suffering illness with exemplary patience, 
and through submission to the sanctifying operations of 
the Holy Spirit, we believe he was prepared for an ad- 
mission into that city which needeth not the light of 
the sun or of the moon, for the Lord God and the Lamb 
are the light thereof. 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank 
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